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Piano moving is easy with a “Locwil” roller, get LOCKERBIE & WILKINSON 
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Tests. have shown that when children use 


VERITH | N Verithin Coloured Pencils their work is 
neater and more accurate. Surprising? Not 
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You will find that Verithin pencils are 
an economy in the long run. The specially 
compact lead has greater durability; leads 
wear down very slowly and points are hard 
to snap. Verithin pencils never smudge. 
Work stays clear and clean from year to 
year. Why not introduce them? Obtainable 
from your usual Educational supplier. 
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SCHOOL RULES 
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GEOMETRY SETS 
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For over 60 years Helix goods have been used 
in the schools of Great Britain with an ever growing reputation 
for quality and reliability. They are stocked and recommended 
by leading School Contractors. The name HELIX is a registered 
Trade Mark. No other school compass can be referred to as 
“Helix pattern,”’ ‘‘similar to Helix” etc. To do so is an infringe- 
ment and should be drawn at once to the attention of the 
Helix Company. Specify genuine Helix and refuse imitations. 


In case of difficulty in obtaining supplies, write 
direct to: 

THE HELIX (UNIVERSAL) CO. LTD. 
LYE, STOURBRIDGE, WORCS. 
Telephone: LYE 2552/3/4 
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For their additional confidence \ 


Give your students the added confidence that comes through the use of good hand \ 
tools. Give them Stanley tools to achieve their finest work. \ 


. Be. 


No. 4 BENCH PLANE A superior plane with a balance-and “feel’’ which have never 
been satisfactorily copied. The new Stanley cutter of Nickel Chrome Alloy Steel 
results in a higher tempered non-brittle blade while the exclusive “‘fine-line” 

grinding on the surface which bears the cutting edge, gives a flatter, keener, 
longer-lasting edge. 








No. 50S PLOUGH PLANE The Stanley 50S Plough Plane has been designed 
especially for school use, although it has a full size body and refinements normally 
found only in the finest quality combination planes. Fitted with eight cutters, 
beading gauge and shaving deflector as standard, it can be converted to a full 
combination plane by the addition of the necessary cutters. 













No. 71 ROUTER Designed to achieve the extreme accuracy which is so essential 
for the perfect finishing of first class cabinet work. Adjustable fence : 
for straight or curved work. Cutters calibrated in 3”. 360° notch on cutters enables . 
them to be fitted facing forward, backward or towards the router handle. 
— The 271 Router (below) is ideal for much of the light work 

executed by school pupils. 











SHOULDER & BULLNOSE PLANES Admirably suited for school use. Light 
and beautifully balanced, they are perfect for one-handed operation. 
Detachable nose for Bull and Chisel Plane working. Adjustable mouth 
for coarse or fine work. Simple adjustment for depth of cut. 





No. 79 SIDE RABBET PLANE A 53” nickel plated plane for cleaning up 
housings of all types, widening plough grooves, cross banding veneers etc. It has 
independent cutter adjustment for Bullnose or Chisel Plane work, 
stopped housing etc., and fence for depth of cut control and guidance 
of the tool at the correct angle. 


Please write for free Catalogue SG 26 which gives 
detailed information on all Stanley Tools. ; 


THE BEST TOOLS 
STANLEY YOU CAN LAY HANDS ON 


STANLEY WORKS (G.B.) LTD - RUTLAND ROAD : SHEFFIELD 3 \ 
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Absence of breakages. 
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Hygiene assured. 


C OME C lL EA N Dawson ‘Deluge’ Dishwashers 
take care of the washing-up 
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The Organization of Secondary 
Education 


By RoBIN PEDLEY, Senior Lecturer in Education, University of Letcester, 
at the Annual Conference of Divisional Executives last month. 


We can’t plan how to do something without first 
being pretty clear about what it is we want to do. Can 
we agree about our basic aim in education ? 

The greatest teacher man has known was Jesus of 
Nazareth. He put his aim simply—as the best teachers 
always do—when he said: ‘‘I came that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more abundantly.’ 
This ‘‘ abundant life ’’ was to be the right of all men: 
in those days that meant Jew and Gentile, Pharisee and 
publican. 

In our own dark times, when South Africa and Little 
Rock find a response at Nottingham and Notting Hill, 


we need to be very sure that social segregation, in any’ 


field, does less harm than good before we accept it. 
Man is a social animal. Education is a social process. 
Our aim must be the full development of everyone’s 
talents, schooled for use in harmony with those of his 
fellows. Only so can we be sure that our feet are so 
much as set on the long road leading towards the golden 
age and the brotherhood of man. 

In this country we’ve rejected—at least in principle— 
compulsory segregation on the basis of race, religion and 
social class. But we still have compulsory segregation 
in our secondary schools—segregation based variously 
on special aptitudes, on intellectual ability, on sex and, 
in a few cases, on the length of time for which parents 
can promise to keep their children at school. 


Let us look at these points in turn. 

(1) We know that special aptitudes are rarely 
established in children by the age of ten or eleven. 
Most local authorities now recognize that it’s unsatisfac- 
tory even to attempt selection on that basis: Yet the 
assumption that it was both possible and desirable led 
the Spens Committee in 1938, the Norwood Committee 
in 1943, and the Ministry of Education in 1947, to 
advocate separate types of secondary school. 


(2) Selection according to intelligence, or brainpower, 
is commonly preferred and practised. But that, too, is 
now admitted by the mental testers themselves to be 
seriously inaccurate. Out of every twenty children who 
are picked for the grammar school at the age of eleven, 
about six turn out unsuitable—and they keep out another 
six who should have been admitted. 





(3) Segregation of the sexes can at least be made 
accurately: but whether it’s a good thing is just as 
debatable as the idea of separating the clever child from 
the average, the practical boy from the dreamer. Boys 
and girls, men and women, must get to know each other 
as persons, not just as pin-ups. We have to nourish the 
emotions, the social habits, the all-round character of 
children, not just their brains. It can best be done in 
normal, balanced surroundings. Education in a one-sex 
community is about as normal and balanced as Long 
John Silver : it’s wonderful what it achieves, considering 
the basic handicap. But such lop-sided conditioning 
may prevent, or at least delay, the full growth of 
personality which we hold to be desirable. 


(4) Some people would like to hand the whole 
problem back to the parent. But isn’t that escapist ? 
Since 1870 we’ve found it necessary to have compulsory 
education, and indeed to extendit. The child’s schooling 
during that compulsory period is a joint responsibility 
of parent and local authority. For the community has 
a very definite interest in the proper education of each 
of its members. If they grow up warped, stunted, 
immature, the welfare of all is affected. 

How many parents—rich or poor—are equipped to 
choose widely between different types of school for a 
child of eleven? Is it not likely, for example, that many 


‘would over-estimate their own child’s intellectual 


powers? that some might press him into a biased 
course for the wrong type of career? that others, short 
of money or unable to look ahead, would always choose 
short-term schooling up to fifteen rather than longer 
term schooling to sixteen or eighteen, if that choice were 
offered ? 

It is right to involve both pupil and parent, 
increasingly as time goes on, in the important business 
of selecting the right course. But final choices should 
not be required before the age of fifteen. If we were to 
rely solely on parents’ willingness or capacity to keep their 
children longer at school, as a condition of entering the 
grammar school, we should simply be putting the clock 
back. It would be rather like dropping intelligence 
tests—which, with all their faults, are the most objective 
and reliable single instrument of selection—as some 
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authorities have done, in order to rely on the essays, 
recommendations and interviews which served to pick 
scholarship winners in the 1920s. 

The basic fault lies in the basic assumption: that 
secondary education must mean segregated education. 
What are the alternatives ? 

The best known is the comprehensive secondary 
school, which provides for all the boys and girls of its 
district from eleven to fifteen, and on to nineteen if 
necessary. 

I said ‘‘ boys and girls’’ deliberately: for a school 
which has one sex only can, at best, be only semi- 
comprehensive. Yet of some forty-eight schools in 
England and Wales which are officially labelled 
‘‘comprehensive,’’ nineteen are for boys only or for 
girls only. The philosophy of comprehensive education 
has still some progress to make in London and Leeds, 
Nottingham and Coventry. 

The range of talent in such a school is very diverse 
and complex—far too complex to be simply and 
conveniently divided into two or three “sides.” 
Because of this great range of ability and interest, the 
comprehensive secondary school must offer many 
optional courses to the older pupils. It’s true that at 
fifteen or sixteen their general education is still far from 
complete, and we must attend to that. But we must 
also remember that adult life beckons excitingly, 
sharpening their special interests, abilities and ambitions : 
and so a vocational edge must be given to that general 
education. Studies related to a possible future job give 





Stelcon Bicycle Blocks are made of reinforced 
concrete, and are therefore resistant to corrosion in 
all weathers. The B!ocks remain firmly in position 
on the ground under their own weight and when 
let into the surface of the park cause no obstruction 
when not in use. Full details sent on request. 


Stelcor 


BICYCLE PARKING 


STELCON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS) LTD. 
CLIFFORDS INN, LONDON, E.C.4. Tel. CHA 9541 








point and purpose to the whole course. Ambition will 
vary very widely among different pupils; but Latin 
for the future archaeologist and chemistry for the 
would-be research scientist are just as ‘‘ vocational ’’ as 
art for the potential dress designer or cookery for the 
home girl. There are many different talents, and all 
are important. 


What sort of Curriculum ? 

What sort of curriculum does this imply at the top 
of the secondary school? I suggest that four main 
subjects should be taken by everyone : health education, 
one art or craft, science, and social studies. If we 
could get the United Nations to agree on a common 
world language we should of course include that too. 

In addition to the basic course we need to offer 
between twenty and thirty subjects from which older 
pupils can choose what they need: it may be only one 
or two, it may be five orsix. Wedon’t want the American 
frills, such as car driving and cosmetics. We do want 
essentials which are missing from too many of our 
existing secondary schools. They should be organized 
in perhaps eight or more departments—for classics, 
modern languages and literature, the natural sciences, 
the social sciences, technical, agricultural and commercial 
subjects, crafts and fine arts. Each department should 
provide three to six subjects in its own field : the modern 
languages available, for example, might well include 
French, German, Spanish and Russian. 

Organization on these lines, which was recommended 
for India five years ago, combines breadth with depth in 
higher secondary education. To put it another way, 
I’m all for being ‘ jack of all trades and master of one.’ 

The practical snag is that precisely when this varied 
provision is most required—after compulsory schooling— 
the number of pupils staying at school contrasts sharply. 
Out of an average class of thirty fourteen year olds, only 
two stay to the age of seventeen. Yet many highly 
qualified teachers are needed to run such a programme. 
If they are not to be employed at fantastically 
extravagant staffing ratios with classes of one, two or 
three pupils—as is the case to-day in many grammar 
and comprehensive schools—this means that we must 
have a sixth form of 100-150 pupils. That in turn 
implies, at least in England—the Welsh are more 
education-conscious, and their children stay longer at 
school—a total school of 2,000-3,000 children aged 
eleven to eighteen. 

“Through ’’ schools (eleven to eighteen) with fewer 
than 1,500 pupils must, I think, be regarded as 
fundamentally inefficient. Either they limit the 
opportunity of older pupils at advanced level by providing 
too few courses, or they draw on the precious national 
bank of teachers (not to mention expensive equipment) 
on a scale out of all proportion to the number of pupils in 
each sixth form class. The supervision of one or two 
pupils by one teacher for perhaps eighteen periods a 
week is a luxury not even enjoyed by the students of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The pupils themselves, more- 
over, would gain by being members of somewhat larger 
classes. At this stage a class of six to twelve pupils is 
probably ideal—small enough to ensure individual 
attention, big enough to encourage discussion and the 
cross-fertilisation of ideas. 

So the eleven to eighteen school, with say 700 to 
1,500 pupils, falls between two stools. It has neither 
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the intimacy of the really small community nor the 
range and potential efficiency of the very big one. Here 
in Yorkshire it may perhaps be summed up bluntly— 
with apologies to non- Yorkshiremen present—as ‘‘neither 
nowt nor summat.”’ 

An outsize comprehensive school of two thousand or 
more pupils escapes this indictment. But will the 
ordinary undistinguished child feel that he really 
matters in such a throng? (We needn’t worry about 
the clever or the backward: they naturally attract 
attention, and teachers are always ready to give it.) 
We shall watch with particular interest the experiments 
at West Bromwich and Coventry with houses on 
something like the public school model, and Birming- 
ham’s preference for lower, middle and upper schools. 
Let us hope that the creation of smaller social units 
within the larger whole will remove our fears. 

The most important question about the big school may 
well be this : will both the head and the local authority 
be equally big—big enough to revolutionize the old idea 
of the headmaster’s job? For the head is, I’m sure, the 
keystone of the educational structure. A bad head will 
frustrate perfectly good teachers and slowly kill a 
school ; a good head will make it bubble with life, and 
draw from ordinary teachers qualities they scarcely 
suspected in themselves. Here is a comment from the 
former head of an American high school of 2,500 boys 
and girls aged fourteen to eighteen : 

“ Using a big word not vaingloriously, (the headmaster) 
should be the educational statesman of his institution, and 
he cannot be that if he is harassed by administrative 
demands. 

“In the high school that I served for the sixteen years 
prior to my retirement, I came to school every morning with 
no specific duties of day-to-day administration on my 
shoulders. With not only the consent but the happy 
approval of the Board of Education, all of that matter was 
delegated to associates competent to dispatch it, and I was 
free for the responsibility of leading the school. ...I do 
not believe that my situation was unique. 

“So often it is argued that an adequate staff costs too 
much money. It is not so. Cost should be figured per 
head, and when one figures the number of pupils into the 
salaries of a reasonable number of assistants, the cost is 
really on the moderate side. Furthermore, if we do not 
make it possible for the head to do the genuinely 
constructive work of the headship, then we are wasting a 
lot of the money we pay him.”’ 


The Three Ps. 

So I would sum up the function of the head of a big 
school in what we might call ‘‘ the three Ps’’: first, 
overall policy and planning; second, public relations 
outside the school; third, key personal relations inside 
the school. 

The head must have time to visit and take part in 
occasional lessons and school society meetings ; time to 
help his teachers with constructive and tactful advice, 
and to talk at length, when necessary, with parents and 
children; time to join in local affairs outside the 
school; time, above all, to sit and think. 

The outsize school is new to England. If we plump 
for it, we must have a new approach to its organization ; 
and we must put outsize men or women in charge. 

Many people, however, remain unconvinced that 
schools on this scale are desirable. Still more conclusive 
is the fact that we must use the buildings we already 
have—and nine out of ten take fewer than 600 children. 





The obvious remedy is to provide secondary education 
in two stages by putting modern and grammar schools 
end-on, as junior and senior high schools, instead of 
having them nominally parallel as at present. Modern 
schools are perfectly capable of giving a good general 
secondary education in the early years. Grammar 
schools, if they were asked to concentrate on the higher 
education of older pupils, could greatly extend the 
scope of the sixth form which is their special pride and 
contribution. 

Under this plan the size of each school can remain 
modest. It should be possible for the teachers to give 
personal attention to backward, average and clever 
children alike. Informal contact between parents and 
teachers can take place easily. Young teachers and 
class teachers, doing the everyday, run-of-the-mill job, 
are more likely to feel that their opinion and contribution 
really count, and that they are not just hirelings in a 
huge organization. Transport in rural areas will be 
easier, for all the younger children will now be going to 
the local secondary school ; only the older ones will be 
asked to make what is usually a longer journey to the 
grammar school. 

If we decide to organize secondary education in two 
stages, where should the break come? We must, of 
course, bear in mind the statutory provision that the 
minimum leaving age is to be raised to sixteen. There 
are three main possibilities, and the choice will usually 
depend on local circumstances. 

First, we could have a change-over at either fifteen 
or sixteen, according to the individual pupil’s needs. 
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This corresponds to the age at which G.C.E. ordinary 
level is normally taken by clever and average grammar 
school pupils respectively, and allows the former to have 
a three year course in the sixth form—increasingly 
necessary if they want to get to a university. Some 
pupils who don’t aspire to G.C.E. might also transfer at 
fifteen in order to specialize as soon as possible in one 
of the many fields which the senior high school would 
have to offer. This solution permits the modern (er 
junior high) school to keep the fifth year courses which 
so many of them have painstakingly built up. 

For the majority of pupils, who will leave at fifteen 
(eventually sixteen), it means no break in their secondary 
schooling. On the other hand the attractions of the 
senior high school, with its great range of courses, 
superb equipment, and more grown-up social atmosphere, 
should persuade many to continue their education thefe 
who at present regard an extra year or two at the 
ordinary school with distaste, as a prolongation of 
childhood. 

The second possible arrangement, a break at fourteen, 
ensures two years in the senior high schoo! before G.C.E. 
ordinary level is normally taken. It gives everyone a 
taste of the atmosphere and opportunities of the senior 
high school, which might result in several staying for 
advanced work who would otherwise have left at fifteep. 
On the other hand it beheads the modern schools and 
limits them, as junior high schools, to a three year course. 
Some people may feel that it delays the start of 
differentiated courses a little too long—for it would be 
absurd to consider putting specialist teachers and 
equipment, of the kind I’ve already discussed, in schools 
which don’t go beyond fourteen. 

It may be necessary, as a temporary compromise, to 
allow those who wish to leave at fifteen to stay at the 
junior high school while the others go on to the senior 
high school at fourteen. One drawback to this is that 
vocational courses for pupils of similar ability and 
aptitude have, as a result, to be duplicated in four or 
five schools instead of being concentrated in the senior high 
school. Those who stay behind will also lose the social 
advantages of a comprehensive school in their last 
year or two years and may, as we have found with older 
children in the all-age elementary school, affect the tone 
of the school as a whole. 

The general opinion of teachers and other educationists, 
so far as I’ve been able to sound it, favours a break at 
thirteen rather than fourteen. This would allow a 
reasonable period of time in the senior high school for all 
pupils, and enable specialist teachers and equipment to 
be concentrated there. These teachers could organize 
and supervise their courses, without a break, right through 
from thirteen to eighteen—and since more schools are 
staggering pupils’ G.C.E. work with examinations taken 
in various subjects at different ages, it might be wisest 
to put all this under the thirteen to eighteen umbrella. 

Heads of both modem and grammar schools also 
assure me that children are maturing earlier: that from 
thirteen onwards most girls and boys are truly adolescent 
both physically and socially. They are more mature 
than we were at that age. 

The experience of the independent schools, too, should 
not be overlooked. If the system of preparatory and 


public schools, with transfer at thirteen, works so well 
and produces leading judges, statesmen, administrators 
and scholars, and is preferred for the Prince of Wales 





himself, we really needn’t be atraid of its consequences 
for ordinary people. 

The main obstacle is a legal one. The 1944 Act 
requires a break between primary and secondary schools 
about the age of eleven. (The outside limits, which it is 
the neglected duty of the Ministry to enforce, are ten 
years six months and twelve years.) This means that, 
if we have a further break at thirteen, children will go 
to the junior high school for only two years. Last year’s 
report from the British Psychological Society (Secondary 
School Selection), which favoured common schooling at 
least up to thirteen, was not averse from having a two- 
year ‘‘ diagnostic school ’’ from eleven to thirteen ; but 
changes should not be too frequent. It is, indeed, a 
fair criticism of the plan for two-tier secondary 
education that it usually implies no fewer than four 
stages in all: infant (five to seven), (junior (seven to 
eleven), junior high school (eleven to (say) fourteen), 
and senior high school (fourteen to sixteen . . . eighteen). 


Time to amend The 1944 Act? 

If we end selection at eleven, what justification 
remains for enforcing any break at eleven? The time 
has come to amend the 1944 Act in the light of new 
knowledge and present needs. Education is a continuous 
process, in the course of which children’s qualities and 
powers unfold in many different ways and at different 
rates. The legal division of schooling into “‘ primary ”’ 
and ‘‘secondary’’ stages tends to formalize our ideas 
unduly, when the great need is flexibility. Some 
administrative divisions there must be in school life 
between five and eighteen, for a number of practical 
reasons ; but what’s good in London may by no means 
be suitable in the Lake District. The whole idea of 
comprehensive education emphasizes the variety of 
individual growth within a basic unity, and the 
importance of basing education on the local community. 
Under a comprehensive system it would be essential 
that each local authority should be free to arrange its 
schools in such progressive stages as it pleased. 

There is much to be said for organizing schools in 
three stages: (1) five to nine; (2) nine to thirteen ; 
(3) thirteen to eighteen. The present break between 
infant and junior schools, at seven, often comes too 
soon : children need more time to take root. The middle 
school, with scienee and French added to the present 
junior school curriculum, should probably have a team 
of (say) four teachers to cover between them the main 
fields of work for each class. This would provide a 
much-needed transition from the all-purpose class 
teacher to the subject specialist. 

The comprehensive high school (thirteen to eighteen), 
offering a full range of courses for all teenagers, any 
blending general education with special interests, would 
be altogether better balanced than the bottom-heavd 
eleven to eighteen school. Giants like Great Barr and 
Sheldon Heath would each be relieved of the care of 
800 young children. At the other extreme, Staffordshire’s 
comprehensive schools, originally planned for 750 pupils 
but now moving towards the 900 mark, would be down 
to 500. All types, now smaller and more intimate, 
would have much more room and scope for building up 
higher studies. 

The emergence of senior high schools from existing 
grammar, technical and comprehensive schools, whether 
they start at thirteen, fourteen or fifteen, could mean 
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that two of the reforms laid down by the 1944 Act—the 
raising of the minimum leaving age to sixteen, and the 
introduction of compulsory part-time education to 
eighteen—are not quite so mutually exclusive as is often 
thought. The senior high school would in any case 
be well furnished with able teachers, laboratories, 
workshops, music rooms, dining halls, playing fields, 
and so on: it would also be the natural centre for the 
cultural life of its district. No part-time county college 
could rival it in prestige. 

Add to all this a changing attitude to the nature and 
content of higher secondary education, and a recognition 
that our scholars must not be too divorced from science 
and industry—and the possibility of linking, perhaps 
merging, part-time and full-time education of sixteen to 
eighteen-year-olds in the senior high schools doesn’t 
seem too remote. Here, perhaps, is one solution to a 
problem which has been particularly exercising the 
members of this conference. 

I mustn’t be too theoretical, however. 
practical difficulties ? 
most important. 

First, you may have a little trouble—as Newport has 
just found—in persuading the Minister that your plan 
for secondary education is a good one. It’s comforting 
then to know that you can reorganize your existing 
secondary schools into two comprehensive stages, by 
putting modern and grammar schools end-on, without 
asking the Minister at all, provided it doesn’t involve 
the opening of a new school or the closure or substantial 
enlargement of an existing school. Lord Hailsham made 
this clear last year when, referring to developments in 
Leicestershire, he said that the local authority did not 
need to seek his approval, and that in fact it neither 
sought nor received it. 

The implication is immensely important: for the 
principle which applies to one authority must apply to 
all. County Hall needn’t kow-tow to Curzon Street. 
According to the Ministry’s own ruling, the whole 
pattern of secondary education can be changed by the 
local authorities at their own discretion. If we want 
comprehensive education it isn’t necessary to chafe and 
wait for a possible change of government in order to 
build one big, orthodox comprehensive school. We are 
free to go a long way on the road now—indeed, I believe 
that this alternative course is educationally the better 
one. 

The second difficulty is much more grave. All our 
plans for the schools will be crippled unless we can find 
enough teachers, good teachers, teachers qualified in 
the right subjects. Within the next ten years we surely 
ought, for very shame, to implement the reforms 
decided on fourteen years ago, and also have a maximum 
of thirty children in any class, whether primary or 
secondary. But to make that possible we must, without 
delay, recruit and train far more teachers than are even 
now officially contemplated. 

I’m not very happy about merely multiplying the 
number of training college places. The distinction 
between graduate and non-graduate, between university 
and training college, smacks too much of the old 
distinction between secondary and elementary schools. 
It’s a shoddy legacy from a shady past, which we ought 
to put behind us. 

We have the means to do so. University institutes of 


What of the 
I have time for only two of the 





education are at present federal bodies, merely 
co-ordinating the training and examination of students 
in separate colleges. They should now assume direct 
responsibility for it. The three year course should be 
recognized as a university course, leading to the general 
degree of B.Ed. Remember that after three years of 
study, with no professional training whatever, many 
graduates actually enter schools as qualified teachers, 
with a higher salary than the three-year-trained non- 
graduate. I am convinced that most three-year-trained 
students, just as mature and cultured as their university 
counterparts, will merit the status which would in turn 
give a tremendous boost to the unity, morale and 
prestige of the whole teaching profession. 

But this is not the whole problem. The standard of 
higher secondary education is constantly rising, and we 
need many more highly qualified men and women 
coming from the universities after a four-year or, 
nowadays, even a five-year course. The output of the 
university education departments—barely 3,000 a year— 
is lamentably small. Unless it’s increased, graduates 
will form only 20 per cent. of the yearly output of 
trained teachers. The number of students in training at 
university education departments can and should be 
doubled. 

The great disparity in this respect between independent 
and maintained schools is not generally realized. In 
recognized independent primary schools, 36 per cent. of 
the teachers are graduates: in maintained primary 
schools, 4 per cent. 80 per cent. of the teachers in 
recognized independent secondary schools are graduates, 
compared with only 38 per cent. in maintained secondary 
schools. In proportion to total numbers not only do 
children in recognized independent schools have twice 
as many teachers as their fellows in maintained schools, 
but there are three times as many graduates among 
those teachers. 

Our long-term aim is to attain these high standards 
in all our schools. At the same time we must be 
realistic. The country as a whole is desperately short 
of teachers. During the war everyone accepted the 
principle of fair shares. Without infringing the basic 
freedom of independent schools—which are, in any 
case, already subject to inspection and approval by the 
Ministry of Education—it now seems reasonable to ask 
them, like the local authorities, to accept the national 
ratio of teachers to pupils, plus an agreed allowance for 
boarding schools. Further, to prevent wealthy schools 
outbidding local authorities for the best teachers, it 
seems desirable that the Burnham scales, with a limit on 
the number of special posts and deductions for the 
‘“‘ perks ’’ of residence, should apply to all. Such steps 
might not, in themselves, take us very far. The schools 
concerned would need time for adjustment, and it would 
be wrong to move an established teacher against his will. 

We want quality as well as equal opportunity in 
education. Local authorities are charged with the 
heavy responsibility of educating our children well. 
Already, very properly, they have a voice in the affairs 
of their local university institutes of education. So far 
they've been the most modest and undemanding of 
partners. On this vital issue of the training and supply 
of good teachers, which can determine the success or 
failure of all their plans for the schools, it is their right 
and their duty to speak out. 
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Rural School Reorganization 
Progress of Secondary Moderns. 

“‘ About two-thirds of the total programme of rural 
school reorganization has been approved, and many of 
the schools are already completed, or nearly so,” said 
Sir Edward Boyle, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education, opening the new Soham Village 
College, Soham, Cambridgeshire, recently. 

Sir Edward reminded his listeners that the task of the 
village college as originally envisaged was secondary 
education for all—the pioneers of the present secondary 
modern schools. The progress of the secondary moderns 
had been striking. Five or six years ago only about 
17,000 of the children in them stayed on at school after 
fifteen ; by last year this figure had risen to 28,000, and 
in the same period the number of sixteen-year-olds 
staying on had more than doubled. 


4 ° 4 
An increasing number of secondary moderns were* 


entering pupils for the G.C.E. examination, with more 
and more success. This was an impressive development, 
he said, and was an encouragement to all modern schools 
to carry it on as far as they could. 

But though this was a conspicuous success, the 
number of children taking extended courses was still 
only a small percentage of the whole. The aim of the 
secondary modern was, after all, to provide for all its 
pupils, whatever their academic ability. The real success 
of the secondary moderns had been to show how much 
they could do for all their pupils. 

‘There could be no standard pattern for secondary 
moderns,” said Sir Edward. The difference in interests 
and talents of the children, the neighbourhoods they 
came from and other varying factors all gave the schools 
differences in character and tradition. ‘‘ I feel sure,’’ he 
added, ‘‘that one source of great development in 
secondary modern schools will come from what the 
schools learn from each other.’’ 


SSS E 


The Individual and the Universe * 
Reith Lectures, 1958. 

As already announced, the Reith Lectures this year 
will be given by A. C. B. Lovell, O.B.E., F.R.S., 
Professor of Radio Astronomy in the University of 
Manchester and Director of the Jodrell Bank Experimen- 
tal Station. There will be six lectures broadcast on 
successive Sunday evenings in the B.B.C. Home Service 
at 9-15 p.m. up to December 14th. 

Professor Lovell will speak on ‘‘ The Individual and 
the Universe,’’ a theme which relates the cosmology of 
the scientist to some of the deepest problems of human 
existence. 

The series opens with a brief outline of the picture of 
the universe as seen by the contemporary astronomer. 
Our knowledge of the universe has been profoundly 
modified in this generation by great advances both in 
instruments and in techniques. But, says Professor 
Lovell in his first lecture, ‘‘ Astronomy Breaks Free,’’ 
the real revolution in astronomy came in past centuries 
with the work of men like Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo 
and Newton. 

Professor Lovell goes on to explain some of the 
theories about ‘‘ The Origin of the Solar System ”’ 
including the important recent contributions of con- 
temporary Soviet scientists. It is clear that any 





suggestions about the origin of our local planetary 
system are likely to have a bearing on the fundamental 
problem of the uniqueness of man. 

Another vital question which comes up for examination 
in the lectures is the relationship between ‘‘ Astronomy 
and the State.’’ Nowadays scientific achievement has 
become a matter of national importance, and with the 
development of astronomical techniques using radar, 
rockets and artificial satellites the astronomer finds 
himself using instruments in which the State cannot help 
but be interested. 

After filling in some of the details in his account of our 
present day knowledge and theories about the universe, 
on the basis of the very latest techniques of astronomical 
investigation (including, in particular, the Radio 
Telescope), Professor Lovell will conclude his lectures 
with a consideration of the ultimate cosmological and 
metaphysical problems of the expansion and origin of 
the universe. 





Education in Wales 


Reorganization of the Welsh Department. 

As part of the Government’s policy for the further 
devolution of departmental business on Welsh affairs, 
Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister of Education, has decided 
that all werk connected with Further Education in 
Wales shall now be handled in the first instance by the 
Welsh Office in Cardiff. The particular advantage of 
this change is that it will allow for close liaison between 
the Ministry, industry and Welsh education authorities 
in the present rapid development of technical education. 

The London office of the Welsh Department have 
from the first of this month taken over from the Specialist 
Branches of the Ministry the responsibility for the 
training of teachers, the School Health Service, the 
education of handicapped children and school meals and 
milk. 

There will be close contact between the London 
office of the Welsh Department and the Welsh Office in 
Cardiff. The Permanent Secretary to the Welsh 
Department will continue to be in charge of the 
Department as a whole. He will work mainly in the 
London office in order to be fully informed of all current 
educational developments, and to be available to advise 
the Minister and senior officers on general policy matters, 
and particularly on special Welsh problems. He will 
also spend much time in Wales in order to keep abreast 
of Welsh opinion and to maintain contact with Welsh 
public life. The Assistant Secretary of the Department 
will divide his time between both offices. 


Scholarships for Teachers 


Thirteen Walter Hines Page and Chautauqua Scholar- 
ships will be awarded by the Education Committee of the 
English-Speaking Union of the Commonwealth in 1959 
to enable British teachers to visit the U.S.A. for periods 
ranging from four to eight weeks. 

Full particulars and application forms can be obtained 
from Miss L. Moore, Secretary, Education Committee, 
The English-Speaking Union of the Commonwealth, 
Dartmouth House, 37, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. 
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Changing Needs of Schools 


Unesco World Survey. sy 

Educational authorities throughout the world are 
studying ways to revise what children are taught and 
the methods used to teach them, in order to keep pace 
with rapidly changing views and developments, and a 
survey of recent research being carried out in twenty 
countries has been published by Unesco (‘‘ Curriculum 
Revision and Research’’; H.M.S.O., 3s. 6d.). 

The survey says overcrowding the curriculum in 
schools is now commonly recognized as an “ evil, 
resulting in overwork and fatigue on the part of both 
reachers and pupils.’ There is evidence of a need to 
sevise curricula to eliminate non-essentials. There is 
also a growing realization that schools are being 
‘‘ dominated by traditional examinations,’’ and that it 
ti becoming necessary to find some more functional way 
of assessing the value of a curriculum which will take 
into account the full development of the personality of 
the child as well as his knowledge of the subject matter. 

In a small but growing number of countries the term 
‘“‘curriculum’’ is no longer merely confined to 
programmes of study alone, but refers to everything that 
is or could be used by the teacher to promote the 
objectives of education. 

While great importance still attaches to cultural, 
moral and spiritual values, the survey says there is 
widening recognition of the necessity to relate the 
curriculum to economic and social conditions. 

In many countries curriculum revision is undertaken by 
the Ministry of Education or its equivalent, with the 
help of officials, subject specialists or educationists in 
universities ; in others, a proposed revision is subject to 
criticism and discussion among teachers and education 
authorities, and to experimental testing in selected 
schools before being adopted and prescribed for general 
use. 

In most European countries in which curricula are 
officially drawn up, it is the central education authority 
which decides on their revision for political, economic 
or other reasons. The plans considered “‘ often reflect 
the evolution of national conceptions.’’ In only one 
country—Great Britain—is there no prescribed cur- 
riculum, except for the ‘‘ agreed syllabus ’’ in religious 
instruction. ‘‘ Each school prepares its own curriculum,”’ 
says the report, ‘‘ although there is a tacit understanding 
between the teachers, on the one hand, and the parents of 
the schoolchildren and the government inspectors, on 
the other hand, with regard to what should be taught 
and the standards of achievement that should be 
maintained.”’ 

But in England and Wales “‘ the curriculum is always 
under fire,’’ says the survey. ‘‘ Every teachers’ course 
and conference, every educational paper, examines or 
criticizes the curriculum in part or as a whole and, being 
free from directives, the schools can respond as best they 
can, holding firm to what experience has proved to be 
good, and adapting new ideas to local circumstances and 
needs.’ There are also various bodies, in addition to 
the Ministry of Education and local education authorities, 
which make investigations from time to time. 

In Russia the preparation of curricula in each 
Federated Republic is the responsibility of the Ministry 
of Education, assisted by scientific research institutes, 





specialists in higher educational establishments and 
school teachers. The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
drafts new or improved curricula and submits them to 
the Directorate-General of Education in the Ministry. 
The new curricula are tried out experimentally in a 
limited number of institutions before being generally 
introduced. 

In America, each of the forty-eight States is free to 
devise its own system of curriculum development, but 
the present trend is towards the development of a 
framework or guide to curriculum revision for each of the 
levels of education. The guides are suggestive rather than 
mandatory, and within this framework local groups, or 
even individual schools, are free to work out detailed 
plans. 


Colleges of Advanced Technology 
Sir Edward Boyle in Wales. 


Sir Edward Boyle, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education, speaking in Wales last month 
about the Colleges of Advanced Technology said that 
these colleges were a response to urgent needs and 
advance in technical education. 

Sir Edward was laying a foundation stone of 
extensions to the Welsh College of Advanced Technology, 
Cardiff, and said ‘‘ The eight Colleges of Advanced 
Technology have a role of the greatest importance in the 
expansion of British technical education. It is some 
measure of the importance attached to their work that 
no less than £9 million of the £70 million available for 
the five-year programme of expanding technical education 
is being devoted to these colleges. They are the natural 
pacemakers of our system of technical education and 
their students are going to be the leaders of technical 
advance in industry. The development of these 
Colleges as a whole has already been striking. A Ministry 
survey last year showed 5,210 students in advanced 
full-time courses in these eight Colleges , the figure for 
the previous year was only 4,030, so that in one year 
there was an increase of 29 per cent., and within this 
group the increase amongst sandwich course students 
was no less than 54 per cent.”’ 





A.-R. Loans TV Sets to Schools 


Last July Associated-Rediffusion decided to make 
available on loan to schools in the London Independent 
Television area one hundred 21-inch television sets. 
Sets are installed, maintained and insured at no cost to 
schools accepting the loan. 

Some have been offered to independent schools, but 
the majority have been offered to the fifteen area Local 
Education Authorities who have been asked to nominate 
schools. The number offered to each Authority has been 
calculated on the basis of the secondary school child 
population in the respective areas. 

There is no restriction on the use of the sets, which can 
receive both Independent and B.B.C. television channels. 
The only request attached to the loan is that schools 
should report on Associated-Rediffusion’s schools pro- 
grammes for at least a year, for research purposes. 

The majority of the sets have already been accepted, 
but one or two Local Education Authorities are still 
considering Associated-Rediffusion’s offer. 
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“This is Super Miss James!” 


“It’s nice to hear a word of appreciation from the boys. 
I’ve been getting quite a few compliments lately—due to 
Symington’s, I think! You should just see the way the boys 
tuck into Symington’s Table-Creams and Jelly Crystals. 
Yes, Symington’s products are wonderful—they’re so easy 
to prepare, and absolutely delicious. Another good point 
for us is economy—with Symington’s we can easily cope 
with the demand for second helpings! 

Actually, we use all the Symington’s products in the 
kitchen. Soups, Sym Gravy, and so on. We know from 
experience that for quality and price you can’t beat them. 
And when it comes to flavour—well just ask the boys!” 


Table-Creams 
Raspberry - Strawberry 
Lemon - Chocolate 
Vanilla - Coffee - Orange 
Banana - Caramel 

7 |b. tins 16/6. 

Also in 2 Ib. tins. 








Jelly Crystals 
Raspberry - Strawberry 
Lemon - Orange 
Greengage - Pineapple 
Black Currant - Cherry 
7 |b. tins 14/-. 

Also in 2 Ib. tins. 


S$ YM / N G TON 4 S$ Table-Creams and Jelly Crystals 


W. Symington & Co., Ltd., Market Harborough, Leicestershire - Est. 1827 
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Month by Month 


It was perhaps not surprising that the 
Conservative Party had nothing to say 
about Independent Schools. Part III 
of the Education Act, 1944 has only 
just come fully into operation and that 
in itself signalizes a revolutionary change in the position 
of all independent schools, public and private alike, in 
their relation to the central Department of Education. 
The Labour Party, though only by a narrow majority, 
has decided to leave those schools to work out their own 
salvation—or damnation—under the existing statutory 
provisions. The party rejected alike both expropriation 
and subsidization. Since then the Headmasters’ 
Conference has met and recorded its satisfaction that the 
Labour Party had condemned as an “ unjustifiable 
invasion of liberty ’’ the denial to parents of the right 
to spend their own money on sending their children to 
the kind of school they wish. They agreed that the 
future policy for public schools must be decided not by 
the Headmasters’ Conference, but by the Governing 
Bodies’ Association, and, for each individual school, by 
its own governing body. The Headmasters did, however, 
go so far as to reaffirm the conviction, which they 
expressed to the Fleming Committee sixteen years ago, 
that a scheme should be instituted for assisted places in 
the independent public schools, such scheme to be 
administered by the Ministry of Education. This 
opinion, expressed in the Fleming Report, ignores the 
local education authorities and to many such local 
authorities that was its sole virtue. Local Education 
Authorities generally have shown no great desire to be 
in any way concerned with recruiting for entrants to the 
public schools. The Headmasters’ Conference believes 
that the experience of such schemes as have already 
operated provides ample evidence, that a central scheme 
for assisted places would prove successful and hopes 
that such co-operation as has been achieved between 
certain public schools and local education authorities will 
continue. The Conference regretted that no Minister of 
Education had yet, felt able to accept the co-operation 
offered by the public schools in carrying out such a 
scheme. 

It is one thing to recognize independent schools as a 
legitimate and historic alternative, for those who want 
them and are prepared to pay for them, to the schools 
maintained by local education authorities. This still 
leaves it open to those authorities to develop to the full 
the potentialities of those schools, some of which are new 
creations while others are ancient foundations with 
histories and traditions no less valuable than the 
independent public schools. To recognize the latter 
schools as the only places for the education of the ablest 
would be to stultify such development. It should be 
recognized that the problem of the public schools is a 
financial one. Present fees are prohibitive. One 
contributory factor to soaring fees is the fantastic 
rating valuation of the public schools. All these schools 
are educational charities, which cost the ratepayers far 
less than they save them. Voluntary schools maintained 
by, local education authorities pay no rates at all. 
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Surely some mean between these two extremes could be 
discovered. It has long been recognized in many 
quarters, and now by the Labour Party, that a parent 
may legitimately spend money on his child’s education. 
That being so, some tax-relief on such expenditure might 
be allowed. If these two measures were taken, something 
effective would be done to bridge the gap. A weakness 
of schemes like the Fleming Committee’s is that they 
complicate educational and financial issues with political 
and administrative elements. University Awards are 
made without such extraneous factors intervening. 
If it be accepted that for some young people a public 
school education is desirable, then there is a case for 
treating scholarships to Eton and Winchester as 
scholarships to Christ Church and King’s are treated. 


* * * * 


IN some political circles it has been 
An regarded as socially wrong that any 
Independent parents should wish to contract out of 
Hospital. a national system of education ir 
favour of schools not financed either 
from rates or from taxes. Socially there is much to be 
said for such a view and many more would probably 
support it, if we in England could start de novo. It must 
therefore have come as a surprise to many to read about 
the Manor House Hospital, Golders Green. The Matron 
of this hospital was suspended, according to press 
reports ‘‘ because of lack of co-operation between 
officials and committees.’’ It is significant that after 
the matron’s case had been taken up by the Association 
of Hospital Matrons, the suspension order was rescinded. 
According to The Times of the 2nd October : 
Manor House Hospital is particularly a national 
hospital for trade union members, and is one of the 
largest in the country outside the National Health 
Services. Owned by the Industrial Orthopaedic 
Society, it is the first workers’ hospital governed and 
controlled by contributing members—some 400,000 
trade unionists who contribute weekly. 
Thus we have a private or independent hospital for trade 
unionists, who do not wish to use a nationalized 
hospital. ‘‘ How different from us’’ the Tories might 
say. One of the complaints made, though not 
substantiated, at the Labour Party Conference, was that 
industrialists were financing public schools. 
* * * * 


THE evidence submitted to the Depart- 
mental Committee on Children and 
Young Persons by the National 
Association of Probation Officers has 
received so much press publicity that the public may 
easily overlook the fact that this is only evidence and 
that the Association in question is but one of many 
bodies whose views have been sought by that committee. 
The general trend of the recommendations is to extend 
and enlarge the powers of the juvenile courts. Some of 
the Association’s proposals are wholly admirable. It is 
to be hoped, however, that the Committee will resist the 
proposal to raise the upper age limit of a ‘“‘ young person.”’ 
It is remarkable that such a proposal should be made at 
the present time, in view of all the evidence, medical, 
physiological and social, relating to the growth and 
development of young people to-day. The N.A.P.O. 
would raise the age to eighteen. The Association 
recognizes that ‘‘ maturity obviously varies with 


Juvenile 
Courts. 





individuals ’’ but considers that ‘‘ the seventeen-year-old 
is still usually much of an adolescent while the eighteen- 
year-old has generally become more stable and 
responsible.’’ If, however, stability and responsibility, 
and not age, are to decide the matter many would 
consider that there should be juvenile courts for all. 
The Association recognize that, if the age were raised, 
‘‘the Courts would be dealing with young people who 
had enjoyed adult or near adult states in their homes as 
wage-earners for two or three years’’—and yet they 
propose to treat them as unstable and immature 
children. It is well known that in recent years, the 
onset of puberty has been notably earlier than it was 
before the war. What good food has done for the body, 
good education is doing for the mind. Young people 
still in their teens, in upper as well as lower classes, are 
marrying, making homes and rearing families. Nothing 
but harm can result from legislation which ignores and 
even, runs counter to such social and biological changes. 


* * * * 


So much is said from time to time that 
is derogatory of modern youth that it 
is refreshing to read the defence made 
by the Venerable Eric Treacy, Arch- 
deacon of Halifax. According to the Archdeacon, only 
a very small section of our young people are ‘‘ problem 
children,’ the majority being a good deal better than 
young people were in the days of his youth. Mr. Treacy 
finds that young people are alert to the problems of the 
world they live in, impatient of insecure and facile 
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solutions, aware of beauty in nature and art, sympathetic 
to the ideals of internationalism, and responsive to any 
honest call to service and sympathy. ‘‘I have great 
confidence '’ he said “‘ in young people to-day.’’ Youth 
has always been considered a problem and middle aged 
and elderly people have sought to blame the young for 
the sort of world that they themselves have created. 
The Archdeacon asserts that what a generation is is the 
responsibility of the older generation. If young people 
to-day tend to be dishonest, it is because of the wrong 
example of their parents ‘‘in the art of fiddling and 
flogging.’’ If they are lazy and work-shy, it is because 
they have been shown by factory and mill workers how 
to do five hours work for eight hours pay. If they are 
irreverent towards sex, it is because they have heard sex 
degraded and dirtied by the filthy conversation of their 
older fellow workers. If they drink. too much, it is 
because those who should set them a good example have 
failed to do so and even encouraged them in intemperance. 
‘I am tired’’ he concluded “‘ of the oft-repeated 
complaints about modern young people by those 
responsible for having made them what they are. If 
there is degeneracy among a small section to-day, it 
is because those without any sense of responsibility for 
the young have chosen to make money out of marketing 
filth and violence. Young people have advantages 
and opportunities which their parents never had, but 
it may be true to say that we have given them 
everything but a faith to live by.’’ 


*” * * * 


Tue Provost of Worcester (Mr. J. C. 
More Masterman) had some timely things to 
Universities. say in his farewell oration as Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford Univeisitv. He 
spoke seriously of the ‘‘ creeping inflation’’ of yearly 
increases in the number of students which threatened 
both the Oxford college system and university standards. 
What he said of Oxford is equally true of Cambridge. 
Of all the problems and difficulties which beset the 
collegiate university, ‘‘the danger which arises from 
sheer numbers transcends all others.’’ In a unitary 
university the control of numbers is not so difficult. 
At Oxford and Cambridge, however, the college system 
prevails, and each college must control its own 
admissions. The voluntary action of the colleges 
themselves must control the creeping inflation of 
numbers. If the university was crammed too much it 
would cease to be a desirable place. It was the college 
system, as well as university standards, that are 
threatened. 
‘“ Does not reason suggest that, just as it is preferable 
to build new colleges rather than to overfill existing 
ones, so it is better to build and develop new 
universities rather than to expand the old beyond 
their capacity ? ’ 
British Universities present a happy variety of pattern. 
Oxford and Cambridge are essentially residential and 
collegiate. London University combines in an amazing 
way several types usually existing separately, from the 
national and federal to the mere examining body for 
correspondence students, Wales is regional and federal, 
Durham is both collegiate and federal, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds and the newer universities are 
unitary. Is it not time that a new university was 
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developed on the pattern set by Oxford and Cambridge, 
Durham and St. Andrews. The University Grants 
Committee might well reconsider their reiterated 
refusal to aid St. David's College, Lampeter, and even 
think whether a new collegiate university might not be 
developed there. 


New Certificate in Arithmetic 

Many schools who regularly submit candidates for the 
General Certificate of Education find that some of their 
candidates, although quite good at most of the other 
subjects, are nevertheless unable to reach the standard 
required to pass Mathematics at the Ordinary Level. 
This appears to apply particularly to girls’ schools and 
a number of these schools, says the C. and G. Institute, 
have recently suggested that there is a need for an 
examination in Arithmetic of a standard lower than that 
required for the General Certificate of Education. 

The Institute has, therefore, now established an 
examination for a Certificate of Proficiency in 
Arithmetic and first indications are that it is likely to 
meet a need. The Institute has stipulated that can- 
didates will be accepted for this examination only if 
they are, at the same time, candidates for the General 
Certificate of Education in other subjects set by the 
Associated Examining Board or are already in possession 
of a General Certificate of Education obtained from some 
other board. It will be seen therefore that, so far as 
possible, it is intended that the examination should be 
confined to bona fide General Certificate of Education 
candidates. 

The syllabus and specimen papers for this examination 
may be obtained on application to The City and 
Guilds of London Institute (Branch D), 31, Brechin 
Place, London, S.W.7. 


Russian Educationist Visits Scotland 

Mr. Petr Victor Zimmin, Deputy Minister of Education 
of the Russian Federative Socialist Republic, recently 
paid a four-day visit to Scotland. He was invited to 
the United Kingdom by the Soviet Relations Committee 
of the British Council in association with the Secretary 
of State for Scotland and the Minister of Education. 

Mr. Zimmin has held his present post since 1952. 
He became Head of the Schools Department of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in 1951 and has been largely occupied 
recently by the international aspect of education. His 
work entails meeting returning Soviet delegations.and 
receiving foreign delegations visiting the Soviet Union— 
including the party of British teachers who visited the 
U.S.S.R. in 1958. 

Mr. Zimmin was accompanied by Mr. Sergei I. 
Petrushin who is senior teacher of English at. the 
Potemkin City Teaching Institute, Moscow and was one 
of the Soviet Russian teachers of English who attended 
the British Council Summer School for Russian teachers 
in Scotland earlier this year. 


Mr. Donald Barraclough, Senior Assistant Director of 
Education, Liverpool, has been appointed Director of 
Education for South Shields. 
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As the Administrator Sees It 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


TOO MANY UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ? 

More students than ever have been sent down from 
universities before completing their degree courses. One 
report puts the figure at Oxford at one in twelve. The 
proportions at all other universities have not been 
stated, but the total number of students who are in this 
position throughout the country as a whole must be 
quite high. One writer estimates that it is 1,200 a year. 

It is regrettable that at a time when so many people 
are anxious to enter a university this should happen. 
Clearly the performance of these boys and girls at 
university has not matched their performance at school. 
The main reason is that university professors and 
lecturers do not teach in the same way that schoolmasters 
teach. At university the student is expected to organize 
his own time between recreation and study ; in school 
this is done by headmaster and staff. It might very well 
be that many boys and girls have been so accustomed to 
having things done for them that they have lost their 
initiative and are unable to look after themselves. 
Indeed, the suggestions has been made that there should 
be a special adviser attached to university staff whose 
duty it would be to help students in the personal 
difficulties which assail them. 

Before the war, India was reputed to be the country 
of the ‘“‘ Failed B.A.’’ There are many stories of the 
Babu class who proudly inscribed ‘‘ B.A. (FAILED) ’’ on 
their visiting cards. This country until now has been 
remarkably free from people of this kind. It would be 
a pity if they were to become a feature of our national 
life. No doubt, in time, people who fail to obtain 
university degrees do obtain jobs of one kind or anotherf. 
Nevertheless, they must feel a deep sense of disappoint- 
ment and frustration which is bound to cloud their lives. 

In the prevailing climatic opinion it is almost heretical 
to say that many of these students should not have gone 
to universities at all. Every headmaster knows that 
with science students in particular every sixth-former 
sees himself in the future as taking part in some 
important part of research. He fails to realize that work 
of an advanced nature will be reserved only for the best. 
The ordinary and the mediocre will, no doubt, be doing 
scientific work but it will be very ordinary pedestrian 
work. 

One wonders, therefore, if boys of average and less 
than average ability would not be better advised to 
attend a technical college rather than a University. 
If they can make the grade, they can obtain an external 
university degree at most technical colleges. If they are 
unable to do this, they might manage a Higher National 
Certificate. Surely a Higher National Certificate would 
be a better reward for their studies than nothing at all. 
There is something final about a university education. 
The student either gets a degree or he doesn’t. Ina 
technical college, on the other hand, it is possible to get 
a substitute qualification if a degree course proves too 
much. 





The purist in educational matters will, of course, 
argue that even if a boy fails his university course the 
time spent is not altogether wasted. He will maintain 
that his horizons have been widened and that he is all 
the better because of this. In practice, it is very doubtful. 
It is one thing to see the horizon ; it is another thing to 
move towards it. The advantage of technical education 
is that a nearer horizon is revealed to the boy and one 
which he can, with application and effort, reach. 

Far too many grammar school headmasters and 
teachers are quite ignorant of the alternative courses 
which technical colleges offer. They know what 
universities can do. Every grammar school head should 
really make it his business to find out the resources of a 
modern technical college. He might find that for many 
boys the technical college is a more suitable place than 
the university. 

* * * * 


WOMEN IN THE EDUCATION SERVICE 

The unpredictability of women has long exercised the 
minds of men as different as philosphers and music hall 
comedians. The present position of women in education 
invites comment. To-day women outnumber men in 
the teaching profession, but their status is very different 
from what it was before the war. In pre-war days 
married women teachers were a rarity. Many authorities 
had a regulation whereby marriage terminated the 
appointments of women teachers. To-day, married 
women teachers are more than accepted; they are 
welcomed. Without them the educational system of the 
country would break down. 

In training colleges unmarried lecturers are still 
greatly in excess of the married women. In residential 
colleges in particular the spinster reigns supreme, and 
there have been complaints that because of this the 
principals and staffs of many women’s training colleges 
still treat their studénts in a manner reminiscent of 
Victorian England at its most stern. 

It is, of course, easy to make fun of regulations. The 
people who are in charge of women’s colleges have the 
double duty of educating their charges and looking after 
their welfare. In the last resort it is probably true to say 
that regulations which take into account the frailties of 
the human race are more effective than a system or lack 
of system which assumes that human beings, if left to 
themselves, will always be wise and prudent. 

Whatever conditions might be in the women’s training 
colleges the situation in the average girls’ school of to-day 
is very different. There must be few schools without 
married women teachers on the staff. In many the 
married women outnumber the unmarried. It is 
claimed that in these schools the atmosphere is 
altogether more free and relaxed than schools where 
spinsters predominate. This might be true—at any 
rate it is fashionable to say that it is so. 

Certain features, however, of the pre-war girls’ school 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


“That children should, during their school 
days, receive some guidance in “money 
management”’ seems to me to be essential, 
not only as part of their individual train- 
ing for life, but also as part of their 
equipment for their future role as voting 
citizens. The brave new world of tech- 
nological progress to which so many of 
them look forward, and for which the 
schools are making so many efforts to 
prepare them, will end in limping frustra- 
tion unless the people of this country 
consciously accept the need to provide 
savings eut of which alone the machines 


can be bought. Necessity may be the 
mother of invention, but only thrift can 
secure it.” 


enn ay 


—_ 
Sir Geoffrey Crowther, M.A., LL.D., D.SC.(ECOM.) 


Chairman of the Central Advisory 
Council for Education 


Formerly Editor of The Economist 


Specimen copies of the following educational booklets 
may be obtained free of charge from:—The National 
Savings Committee, 1 Princes Gate, London, S.W.7 


“LOOKING AHEAD” in our personal affairs 


A Handbook for all Teachers by 
Arthur Wilcox, B.SC., B.SC.(ECON.)M.ED. 


(Senior Lecturer in Education, Loughborough Training 
College) 


“MONEY MATTERS” 


A series of 5 lessons by W. W. Sheppard, B.sc.(ECON.) 
E. J. R. Sheppard, m.a. and W. A. Gibby, B.sc. 


“MONEY AND THE CITIZEN” 


Aseries for 6th Forms written by experts on various 
aspects of economics. 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE, LONDON, 8S.W.7 
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have been lost in this change. In the first place members 
of that devoted class of unmarried women teachers who 
were prepared to serve under a head mistress and give a 
lifetime of service to the girls are becoming fewer and 
fewer. This ‘‘ Miss Faithful’’ was the mainstay of the 
extra-curricular life of every girls’ school. She was 
concerned with everything from the debating society to 
the savings group. Generally speaking she knew the 
parents of her children; sometimes the parents had 
been taught by her. The influence of such people could 
not be measured by Burnham Scales or Responsibility 
Allowances. In a changing world they were, to the 
girls, something permanent. Just what that permanence 
meant to them was not realized until in the fullness of 
time the ‘‘ Miss Faithful ’’ of a particular school retired. 

In the modern girls’ school there might be a ‘‘ Mrs.’ 
Faithful ’’ but she is not the same as ‘‘ Miss Faithful.”’ 
Often there is a husband and children at home. The 
needs of ‘‘ Mr. Faithful’’ and the “ Faithful ’’ juniors 
must be met. Her life is not bounded by the life of the 
school. She cannot give that full-time attention to the 
school that her unmarried counterpart could give. 

Another feature of women teachers at the present time 
is their reluctance to seek responsibility. Every 
education committee knows that it is extremely difficult 
to fill the higher posts in girls’ schools. There seems 
little doubt that this is the direct result of equal pay. 
Many women seem to be quite satisfied with their 
present salary and position. They seem to have no 
desire to exchange their limited responsibility for the 
greater responsibility which would be their lot if they 
were to become heads of schools. 

This reluctance runs right through the whole field of 
education. The infants’ school is traditionally reserved 
for women teachers only; so is the girls’ primary 
school, the girls’ modern secondary school and the 
girls’ grammar school. The day might not be far distant 
when, because of the reluctance of women to offer 
themselves for promotion, headships in such schools 
will be filled by men. It is hoped that this tendency will 
be arrested. 

The only people who can arrest it are the women 
themselves. It is necessary that the seriousness of the 
position should be pointed out to all women teachers, 
The future is unpredictable. But that, after all, is what 
one would expect with women. Perhaps in the next few 
years the position will change. One can only describe 
the position as it is at the moment. Because we are 
dealing with the ladies, prophecy is rash. 


City and Guilds New Headquarters 


The City and Guilds of London Institute will move 
into its new headquarters at 76, Portland Place, London, 
W.1, on December Ist. The Institute will be closed for 
the whole of December in order to make certain adminis- 
trative changes. During this period letters will be 
acknowledged, but no further action will be taken except 
in matters of extreme urgency. The Institute will 
re-open on Ist January, 1959. 

The Associated Examining Board for the General 
Certificate of Education will remain at 31, Brechin Place, 
South Kensington, London, S.W.7. 





Art and Engineering 


Mr. A. A. Part, Head of Further Education Branch at 
the Ministry of Education, speaking at the Administrative 
Staff College, Henley, said that if the technical colleges 
continue to expand at the present rate they will succeed 
in providing their share of the extra 10,000 scientists 
and technologists per year estimated to be needed by 
1970. This would be, in the words of the Advisory 
Council on Scientific Policy, ‘‘a remarkable educational 
achievement.” 

It was, however, most important that the quality as 
well as the quantity of technical education should be 
improved. One of the methods being tried for this 
purpose was to liberalize the education in the colleges. 
‘‘ Liberalization ’’ would take several forms, including 
the provision of hostels and the strengthening of student 
unions; but above all it involved broadening the 
treatment of technical subjects and introducing some 
formal liberal studies. On the whole he thought that in 
present conditions liberal studies allied to the technical 
subjects concerned would be more likely to succeed than 
those which were not. 

A year ago the Ministry had published a circular on 
the subject. The National Council for Technological 
Awards had welcomed this circular and had said that 
they would expect all courses designed to lead to the 
Diploma in Technology to show a breadth of outlook and 
content reflecting a combination of formal liberal studies 
and informal activities. The Ministry hoped that one 
possibility which the colleges could consider as a formal 
liberal study was art. 

Whatever the art schools might do in the way of 
courses in product design—and he was sure that the new 
National Advisory Council on Art Education under the 
chairmanship of Sir William Coldstream would have 
recommendations to make on this score—the Ministry 
believed that the problem ought to be approached from 
the technologist’s angle as well. Technologists would, 
one hoped, increasingly find themselves co-operating 
with industrial designers trained in art schools, and it 
was important that they should have some understanding 
of the artist’s point of view. Then, again, there would 
no doubt be many cases in which a product involving 
fairly complex engineering considerations would need to 
be designed by an’ engineer with an appreciation of 
aesthetic principles rather than by an artist with some 
knowledge of engineering. 

Mr. Part said that there were no doubt many ways in 
which some study of art could be introduced into a 
technological course. He certainly was not suggesting 
that anyone should try to present the budding 
technologist with a sort of ready-made check-list of 
rules which, if followed, would be guaranteed to produce 
a beautiful product. He hoped that art could be used 
in a way which would both appeal to the students as 
meeting a vocational need and reveal cultural horizons 
which otherwise might have been closed to them. Here, 
Mr. Part suggested, was a fruitful field for co-operation 
between technical colleges and schools of art. 





The Dawn Trust of Aylesbury who specialize in 
religious films and film strips have issued revised 
editions of their film and film-strip catalogues which are 
available to interested users on application. 
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WOO!LS 


YOU NEED 


Hand tools and equipment for— 


JEWELLERY, SILVERSMITHING 
AND ART METAL CLASSES 


We will be pleased to submit quotations for your 
requisitions 


Suppliers to Education Authorities throughout 
the country 


Charles Cooper (Hatton Garden) Ltd. 
92-3, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1 
Telephone : HOLborn 6083 & 5897 








A first-class 

instrument in its price 
range, of excellent design 
and reliable British 


workmanship. 


Enbeeco 


FIELD 


Portable 
Microscope 


MAGNIFICATIONS 
x 50 to x 200 


A miniature microscope for school and college laboratory, the 
home and outdoors. Focusing by rotating the milled collar. 
Stage: 2}”x 2}” is covered with acid free material and fitted with 
two stage clips. Height extended—i0}". Height closed—7’. Metal 
case as illustrated, is provided with two metal clips to attach to 
the base of the FIELD microscope. Beneath the instrument base 
is a handle for carrying. Optional accessories available at extra 
cost. Condenser with iris diaphragm, 4mm. focus objective to 
give magnification of approximately x 700. 


PRICE £8 15s. Od. 


Fuller details gladly sent on request. 


NEWBOLD & BULFORD LTD. 


ENBEECO HOUSE, ROGER ST., GRAY’S INN RD., W.C.1 
Telephone: CHAncery 5614 (3 lines) 

















Correct in size, weight & play in every way 











MOULDED as ai MOULDED 
FOOTBALL VOLLEY 
BALL 


Size 5—I8 panel. 
Size 4—12 panel. 
In Orange, Tan or 
White. Very durable 
and ideal for practice 
purposes. 


A 12-panel ball of 
durable 5-ply re- 
inforced construction 
and patent double 
seal valve. Washable, 
soap and water. 


MANY SCHOOLS 
ARE USING 


MITRE 


BRANO 


MOULDED 
BALLS 
70-OAY 





MOULDED MOULDED 
NET BALL BASKET 
BALL 


Conforms in size, 
weight and perform- 
ance to official speci- 
fication. 5-ply re- 
inforcedconstruction 
for long life. 


Seamless 3-ply inner 
lining between outer 
cover and bladder, 
deep tread grain. 
Conforms to official 
specification. Tan or 
white. 


Ss 


From leading Sports Dealers 
Mfrs. Benjamin Crook & Sons Ltd., Huddersfield 








READY MADE 


Transparent, Protective 


Z BOOK SLEEVES 


BY THE ROLL 
FIT ANY SIZE BOOK 


NO WASTE—Cut off any length required. 


The success of the Morane Sleeve is 
twofold—it will fit all books (no need 
now to stock many different sizes) and 
the required length can be cut off to suit 
each book, which shows a great saving 
of material. 

The cost is low—yet the Morane Sleeve 
is efficient to handle and is a most 
practical method of giving protection to 
books against finger marking, dirt and 
damage—and your books last longer. 
With the Morane Sleeve Roll handy, 
new books can be given protection 
immediately. 

Send coupon for full details of Sleeves. 
Please state if also interested in other 
Morane Plastic Protection methods. 


E PROTECTION ° "3s 
MORAN AND WASHABLE 


Send coupon to : 


MOROL LTD. Each sds tintnccsdnbtnscivdebidebnqohiiadeas tevkdehdecccesepetcuiiinil 
(Associate Morane 
Plastic Co., Ltd.) 

21, Woodthorpe Rd. 
Ashford, Middx. 
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International Understanding should 
start in Primary School 


Any progress in understanding depends on progress in 
acquaintance. And if improvement in international 
understanding and international relations depends on 
mutual acquaintance among peoples, the question is 
basically one of education. 

That is why the International Advisory Committee on 
School Curriculum, at its meeting last month, had placed 
on its work schedule the problem of education for 
international understanding in its relationship to the 
Unesco Major Project for mutual appreciation of 
cultures of East and West—along with the problem of 
teaching a foreign language in primary schools. 

Given the task of advising Unesco on means of 
promoting international collaboration in improvement of 
school curricula, the committee devoted its first two 
sessions to define the fields of study in primary education 
and to take up the problem of adapting reforms to the 
age and the level of mental development of pupiils. 

In the third session the discussion developed broadly. 
The members of the committee came from various 
countries, representing most regions of the world: 
Mr. Matta Akrawi (Iraq), Miss Mabel B. Denny (United 
Kingdom), Mr. Louis Frangois (France), and Messrs. 
Werner van Kluxen (Federal Republic of Germany), 
Shigeo Masui (Japan), Mikhail Melnikov (U.S.S.R.), 
Agustin Nieto Caballero (Colombia), K. G. Saiyidain 
(India) and Harold Spears (United States), the president. 


Modern Languages in Primary Schooling. 

The usefulness of foreign language teaching for 
international understanding is obvious. But the 
committee had to consider the possibilities of introducing 
such teaching in primary schooling. Actually, some 
countries do provide modern-language teaching in early 
schooling and this practice surely will spread. But is it 
desirable to make it a general one ? 

They recognized that the problem is of infinite 
complexity. It varies with geographic situations, 
language conditions, the duration of primary schooling 
in the various countries, the purposes of the teaching, 
the question of whether education is compulsory or not ; 
and there are also the questions of the effect of foreign 
language teaching on the maternal language, the burden 
of instruction already imposed, the training of teachers, 
etc., etc. 

For all these reasons, the committee decided not to 
attempt to offer general recommendations applicable to 
all countries. It declared that it favoured the extension 
and improvement of foreign language teaching as far as 
possible ; but it recommended that this teaching be 
given in primary schools of the countries that feel the 
necessity for the language instruction and can make it 
possible. However, members expressed the opinion that 
primary school pupils should study their own language 
for two or three years at least before taking up the study 


of a foreign language. And that the foreign language 
should be taught for at least two or three years so as to 
| attain the goal of practical knowledge of the language. 
| East and West. 

The Unesco Major Project for mutual appreciation of 
cultural values of the East and the West implies first 
some acquaintance with the cultural values. But the 
knowledge East and West have of each other is very 
limited, and that fact explains the persistence of 
prejudices and false ideas. 

This situation could probably be altered by better- 
balanced teaching : it is necessary to introduce into the 
schools of each of these regions some elements of study 
inspiring sympathy for the existence and manner of life 
of the other. 

Meanwhile the world to-day is disturbed by regional or 
international movements, some of them violent, con- 
tradictory ideologies are preached, propaganda and 
counter-propaganda often distort the truth. The 
teacher who tries through modern-language teaching to 
give his pupils principles of international understanding 
and to inspire a sympathetic attitude with regard to 
Eastern or Western cultures must fight against hostile 
circumstances not of his making. So there is the hazard 
that the teaching may not bring results and it may be 
difficult to arouse among the young pupils the least 
interest in international affairs which seem to them to 
run counter to national interest. 

So there is first a moral problem: it is necessary to 
develop in the child a sense of tolerance, so as to induce 
him to think not only in terms of his own country’s 
affairs but also on an international scale. To accomplish 
this it is necessary to provide studies of the life, the 
problems, the difficulties, the aspirations, of other 
peoples ; their achievements and their contributions to 
civilization ; and to make it possible for the pupils to 
see human solidarity and fraternity behind the cultural 
differences. 

This is a long-term task and the committee believes 
that it should be started in primary school and continued 
up to secondary school and beyond. In primary school 
this work can be done through extended use of material 
helpful in this kind of teaching—in geography, history, 
music, and reading matter dealing with the life of the 
children and people of other countries. 

Special activities can be undertaken at this level, such 
as the celebration of anniversaries of famous men, the 
collection of pictures and articles on foreign lands, the 
singing of foreign songs, exchanges of letters and stamps, 
etc. 

At the secondary level instruction should turn to 
factual matter which would be studied from a sympathetic 
point of view so as to develop attitudes of tolerance. 
The history of Eastern peoples should be introduced in 
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the West, and vice-versa, but as studies of civilizations 
rather than as enumeration of historic and political 
events. This study of cultures need not be confined to 
the great religions (Buddhism, Christianity, Islam) but 
should touch upon the social, economic, artistic and 
literary aspects of those cultures. 

Finally, as all depends on the teacher, the Committee 
suggests that training courses be organized in the field 
of mutual comprehension of cultural values of East and 
West. These courses would be intended for teachers of 
primary schools and of secondary grades. 

The International Advisory Committee on School 
Curriculum also drew up a number of recommendations 
in various fields, such as methods of reform of curriculum, 
the adaptation of the reforms to the age and the mental 
development level of pupils, the preparation of a 
publication on primary school curricula . . . questions 
that had already been taken up at the preceding session. 
And the committee also examined a work plan concerning 
the training of teachers for study and revision of 
curricula. 


The Technical College Library 

Bolton Technical College (Principal, A. Jenkinson, M.A.) 
is somewhat unique in having a first class technical 
library served by an excellent and enlightened staff. 
Some interesting experiments of liberalizing studies and 
library tutorials have been carried out in the College, 
together with projects requiring very intensive use of 
library facilities. A leading part has been played by the 
Librarian, Miss T. Crook, who addressed the North 
Western Educational Association for the Building 
Industry on ‘‘ The Technical College Library as an 
Instrument of Education.’’ Miss Crook stressed the 
need for adequate libraries in technical colleges and the 
prime necessity that they should be properly run by 
competent staff and that the indexing and extraction 
facilities should be of a high order. 

The full exploitation of a Technical College Library 
could achieve very promising results but it was very 
necessary for the teaching staff to work in close 
co-operation with the librarian. The library could be 
used as a homework exercise, as an exercise for students 
to answer their own questions and for research or project 
work. It could be the laboratory for developing the art 
of using books, systematic approach to seeking informa- 
tion, assembling information, evaluating what has been 
found, organizing the valid facts into a logical report. 

Mr. N. McKee, Regional Technical Information 
Officer, Ministry of Works, then outlined the work of the 
Information Services of the Ministry of Works. He 
pointed out how they could be used in helping the 
teaching staffs of technical colleges to keep abreast with 
modern developments and used as a supplement to text 
book information. The films, wall charts, etc. made 
excellent visual aids for teaching and the leaflets could 
be incorporated in a student’s notebook. 

The President, J. Holt, B.Sc. (Manchester College of 
Building) was in the Chair. 





Mr. L. W. K. Brown, Deputy Education Officer, West 
Riding County Council, has been appointed to the post 
of Deputy Secretary (Education) of the County Councils’ 
Association. 





‘The B.D.H. Book of 


Organic Reagents’ 
is available again 





A new, completely rewritten and restyled edition, 
which dealing particularly with quantitative 
methods of analysis, contains descriptions of 48 
reagents and incorporates the latest techniques 
for their use. Liberally provided with references 
to original work, the new edition should prove 
as valuable a handbook in every laboratory as 


its predecessors. 


THE B.D.H. BOOK OF ORGANIC REAGENTS 
188 Pages Price 18s. Od. 


(Tenth Edition) 


Post free, from 


THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 

B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS DIVISION 

POOLE DORSET 
OR/2/5808h 
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A.T.C.D.E. Statement on 
e Ld a 
Training College Policy 

In a letter to the Times, the Chairman of the 
Association of Teachers in Colleges and Departments of 
Education says that the Association is grateful that the 
three-year course is now assured and is keen to have the 
means of further developing the tutorial methods of the 
past few years and to provide an unbroken supply of 
teachers. In furtherance of this they have put before the 
Minister, through the National Advisory Council, a 
scheme which would largely avoid the “‘ blank year ’’ of 
1962. 

A press conference was held recently by the Association 
on the subject of Training College policy. Principal 
topics covered at the conference were the three-year 
course of training, the expansion of the training plant, 
and public relations. 

Following is the statement drawn up by the chairman 
of the Association covering the various points discussed : 

‘‘ The members of the A.T.C.D.E. are all engaged in 
education for teaching, some of them in University 
Departments of Education, but most of them in colleges 
set up especially for teachers. The phrase ‘ education 
for teaching’ has been used deliberately, and not ‘ the 
training of teachers.’ The latter phrase implies that 
the business of tutors in colleges is only to train 
technicians. The undue emphasis on this part of the 
work of the colleges, and the consequent inevitable 
neglect of the personal education of young men and 
women who intended to become teachers has done more 
than anything else to cause divisions in the teaching 
profession. 

Importance of the Three Year Course. 

‘‘ The members of our association who are working in 
the colleges have long been aware of frustration. They 
have wanted to educate their students in the same sense 
as students in the universities are educated, though they 
have never deceived themselves into thinking that the 
same depth and breadth or even kind of knowledge are 
always appropriate to college students as to university 
students. The approved course for a university student 
who wishes to become a teacher consists of three years’ 
academic study on a chosen academic subject or subjects, 
followed by a year which includes academic study of the 
history and principles of education and the opportunity 
to relate these principles to the teaching in school of the 
academic subjects of the student’s degree. 

‘‘ As compared with this, the college student usually 
starts at a lower level of academic achievement, and 
needs more time and help to learn the principles of 
teaching and their technical application. But he has less 
than half the time for his course—less than half because 
he has only one long vacation, as against the university 
student’s three. 

‘“The work that a student does in his vacation 
educates him even more perhaps than the help of his 
tutor during term, for the tutor shows a man how to 
become educated, but the real and ultimate education 
of a man must be done by the man himself. 

‘‘ Two years is a mean time to allocate to the treble 
task of appropriate education, technical instruction, and 
application of both in practice. 

‘‘That is why the members of our association, 
idealists who wish children to be taught by educated 








people, have pressed so long and so intensely for a 
three-year course. It has been the greatest encourage- 
ment to us that all the associations of teachers in schools 
have supported us unreservedly, and that the universities 
have accepted the teachers’ colleges as integral parts of 
the universities. Our members wish to make the colleges 
worthy of this acceptance by taking studies in academic 
and artistic subjects, in crafts and physical education, 
to a level which will not be that of the higher levels of 
university work, but which will be clearly recognizable 
as of the nature of, and appropriate to, university 
studies. 
The Changing Situation. 

‘In two-year training a very valuable characteristic 
has been that the colleges have, for the most part, been 
resident. Even in the long-past days when colleges seem 
to have been illiberal, over-disciplined and uncouth, they 
afforded an opportunity for close and frequent contact 
with tutors and for the very important education that 
comes from learning to live in close and inevitable 
proximity with others. One of the most acceptable 
features of the Ministry’s policy for dealing with the 
critical shortage of teachers is that it leaves room for the 
existence of the residential college of about 240 students 
as well as for very much larger colleges. 


The Press and the Colleges. 

‘“On the eve of the three-year course and at the 
beginning of a big programme of expansion we feel 
exhilarated and challenged. We need the support of 
public opinion in the venture which will, we hope, 
bring about such an advance in the quality of our 
teachers as has never before been known. 

‘ In the conscious or sub-conscious mind of the people 
the teacher stands for authority. He has set us an 
exacting standard of work and behaviour. So there is 
news of value, acceptable, consoling news, when 
authority, that is, the school or the teacher, is shown to 
have human failings and to fall far below the standards 
he proclaims. It is understandable that education seems 
only to be news when it goes wrong; but it is worth 
remembering that in spite of rebellion against it, school 
holds a very warm place in the hearts of nearly all of us. 
We aspire to educate the best teachers ever, and that is 
news, and so are those adventurous expansions of 
building. It 7s news that the student at a teachers’ 
college is no longer a school boy, or school girl grown 
too big. He is a responsible citizen, who, helped in his 
task by tutors distinguished in scholarship and 
enthusiastic for the children of our nation, obtains a 
qualification granted by a university for a profession 
whose importance is everywhere acknowledged.”’ 





Inverness-shire Education Committee has agreed to a 
recommendation by a special sub-committee that, in 
accordance with a proposal from the Scottish Council for 
Research in Education, an experiment in the teaching 
of Gaelic be conducted in one or two selected small 
primary schools in the county, whereby Gaelic-speaking 
infants would be taught entirely in Gaelic for the first 
two years and the formal teaching of English delayed 
until the children had left the infant room. The aim of 
the experiment is to ascertain whether literacy can first 
be established in Gaelic without affecting adversely the 
attainment of literacy in English. 
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For all your BOOK requirements 
and SPEEDY, EFFICIENT SERVICE, TRY 


JACKSON’S LIBRARY SERVICE 


Public Library and School Contractors, 


BOOKS HAVE A ‘LASTING’ appeal when fitted with our 
attractive 


PLASTIC BOOK-JACKETS 
Please send for list of sizes and prices 


666a, Liverpool Road, Ainsdale, Southport 
Tel. No. : 78568 











CINE SCREENS 


Every Kind 
Amateur & Professional 


THE PERFORATED FRONT 
PROJECTION SCREEN CO. LTD, 
43-49, HIGHAM ST.,WALTHAMSTOW, E.17 

Telephone; LARKSWOOD 1061-2 











CHIPPING, Nr. PRESTON, LANCS. 
HAVE MANUFACTURED 


POTATO PEELING MACHINES 


FOR OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


We supply some of the principal County Councils, Education 
Authorities, Hospital Boards, Services, etc. 





Models from 7 Ibs. to 112 Ibs. 


REASONABLE PRICES PROMPT DELIVERY 
SPECIFICATIONS AVAILABLE 


PLEASE INCLUDE OUR NAME 
ON YOUR TENDER LIST! 


Telephone: CHIPPING 258/9 














GEORGE TWEEDY & CO. LTD. 

















Anyone can open a door 
but only the ““ DICTATOR ” can close it 
swiftly and silently —without banging. 


JAMES GIBBONS LIMITED 
ST. JOHN’S WORKS 


* WOLVERHAMPTON 








always specify the 
‘“* Meritor ” 
Compass 





for these 
advantages : 


@ Pencil Barrel on integral 
part of the leg. Not a loose 
piece soldered on. 


@ Nickel Plated Steel Needle 
Points. 





eres: AM @ Thumb Hollow machined 
5 from the solid. 


@ Legs made from finest 
quality extruded brass. 


A. @ Double bearing surface at 
ee head. 


VJ The fullest details and prices 
1] can be obtained from the 
’ Manufacturers : 


SETTEN & DURWARD LTD. 


HOCKLEY, BIRMINGHAM, [8 
Tel.: NORthern 216! 
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Schools Broadcasting. 


Speaking to the Schools Broadcasting Council this 
month, Sir Ian Jacobs, B.B.C. Director General, said 
that sound broadcasting still caters for 20,000,000 
listeners every day. There are some things, he said, 
that sound can do better than television. There are 
many things which it can do effectively and much more 
cheaply. The largest problem before them was how 
sound and television can best be used to provide a single 
comprehensive service for schools. 

Considering this problem, Sir Ian went on, it would be 
unrealistic to forget that TV costs about six times as 
much as sound. The experimental service of school 
television consisted of five half-hour programmes a 
week, with two repeats, and if one thought only in terms 
of what they called definable additional costs these 
programmes are costing the B.B.C. £160,000 a year. 
They were received by one in ten of the 5,000 secondary 
schools at a cost per school of £320 a year. 

This was a fair sample for experimental purposes, but 
Sir Ian did not think it could possibly be regarded as a 
reasonable basis for a continuing service—even on the 
present scale, let alone the extension the B.B.C. would 
like to see. It was hoped to extend to ten or twelve 
programmes by the autumn of 1961 when a new studio 
for school broadcasting was taken over at the Television 
Centre at Shepherd’s Bush. 

Sound broadcasts to schools were used by 30,000 
schools in this country—four-fifths of the total. 

‘‘ We are now providing fifty-five broadcasts to schools 
in Sound every week in term-time and another five 
with two repeats—in Television, at a total cost of 
£430,000 a year,’’ said Sir Ian, who added that the 
scale of expansion projected would take the amount to 
something over £600,000 a year. 

The Director General made a renewed plea for a 
second TV channel for the B.B.C. when he referred to 
the range and quality of programmes available to school 
children as they moved into adult life. 

‘‘ The B.B.C.”’, he said, ‘‘ has no reason to be ashamed 
of programmes like ‘ Panorama’ and many others, or 
of the contribution which they are making to an 
educated democracy. If we are to make provision for 
minorities, as we have done in sound, and do full justice 
to an expanding school service, we need the elbow-room 
and scope that a second channel would give us.”’ 


Burnham Main Committee. 


At a meeting in London on October 30th the Burnham 
Main Committee agreed to recommend that, as from 
Ist January, 1959, the salaries of teachers under the 
Burnham Primary and Secondary Schools Report, 1956, 
should be increased by 5 per cent. 

This recommendation is subject to ratification by the 
constituent Associations and, if approved by them, will 
be submitted to the Minister of Education for con- 
sideration and approval. 

The Committee also agreed that, subject to the 
approval of the constituent Associations, negotations 
should be opened in due course for new salary scales to 
operate from Ist April, 1960. 





The Associated Examining 
Board 


A Times leader writer in the issue of 9th July, 1954, 
commenting on the establishment of the Associated 
Examining Board said, ‘‘ The Associated Examining 
Board which is announced to-day has work to do,’’ and 
went on to indicate the particular field in which that work 
hac to be done. He ended by saying, ‘ The new board 
will justify its existence if its syllabuses are the sort to 
extend and stimulate the brighter children in the 
Secondary Modern school. They have needed a target ; 
this might be it.”’ 

After four years of examining it is, perhaps, time to 
take stock and consider whether the Board is really 
doing the job it set out to do—time to review the progress 
of the Board and the reaction of the schools. If statistics 
alone prove anything in this connection, entry figures 
show a record of very rapid progress, and plans are 
already in hand to deal with increased numbers during 
the next few years. Since the Board held its first 
examinations in 1955 the number of candidates who 
actually sat at the Summer Examination each year have 
been : 

Ordinary Advanced 
Level Level Total 


1955 .. a Pot 3 OS 171 4,786 
1956 .. 1 ™ - ALS 291 11,823 
1957 .. i Af: .. 18,192 660 18,852 
1958 (approximate and not 

including overseas entry) 31,000 1,000 32,000 


The number of entries in each case was, of course, 
higher than the figures given and, in addition, examina- 
tions were held in the Autumn of 1956 and 1957. These 
statistics would seem to show that the Board is tackling 
the work which it was suggested it had to do. 

What about the reaction of the schools? The fact that 
over 600 schools and colleges (including a large number of 
secondary modern schools) have been approved as 
centres, indicates that they feel that the Board’s 
syllabuses are attractive and suitable for the special 
purpose for which they were designed. The old fear (or 
was it perhaps a hope in some quarters?) that the 
examination would prove to be a soft option has now 
been dispelled and there is no doubt that the standard 
set by the examiners is equivalent to those of the other 
eight boards. 

The Board is now commencing a review of the subjects 
in which it has been examining for the past four years 
and to this end has appointed new standing advisory 
committees to replace the group committees which were 
set up in 1953 to undertake the original work of drafting 
syllabuses. Some new subjects have already been 
introduced ; examinations have been held for the first 
time in Navigation, Latin (mainly for law and local 
government students) and Textiles, and a further new 
syllabus for 1959 is General Science (Rural Environment). 


Mr. E. W. Woodhead, County Education Officer, 
Kent, has been appointed one of the five full-time 
members of the Local Government Commission for 
England, which is being set up under the Local Govern- 
ment Act to examine local government structure. 
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MISCELLANY 


Mr. D. B. Love has been appointed an Assistant 
Education Officer for Warwickshire County. 
* * * * ’ 
Mr. E. ©. Deadman has been appointed Youth 
Organizer for the Kingswood and Mangotsfield Area of 
Gloucestershire. 





* * * * 


Mr. P. C. Mcintosh, M.A., Deputy Director of Physical 
Education at Birmingham University, has been chosen 
as senior inspector of physical education (man) to the 
L.C.C. im succession to Mr. A. H. A. Gem, O.B.E., who 
will retire on or before April 30th, 1959. 

* * * * 

The E.1.8. is to conduct a campaign early next year 
to direct public attention to the critical shortage of 
teachers in Scotland and the serious effects this may 
have on the education of the nation’s children unless 
effective action is taken to remedy the situation. 

* * * * 

The B.B.C. announces the appointment of the novelist 
and critic, P. H. Newby, as Controller of the Third 
Programme in place of John Morris, who retires on 
November 29th. Mr. Newby was born in 1918, served 
with the R.A.M.C. in France and Egypt during the war, 
and was for four years lecturer in English Literature at 
Cairo University. 

* * * * 

A newcomer to the school meals advisory service of 
‘‘ Three Cooks,’’ Ltd., manufacturers of food products, 
is Miss Christine Rennard. Formerly a student in the 
hotel and catering section of Blackpool Technical 
College, Miss Rennard was recently awarded the Stott 
challenge trophy and special prize, given by James Stott 
and Co. of Oldham. 

* * * * 

Mr. R. Greenwood has been appointed as Borough 
Education Officer for Leyton Excepted District. 
Mr. Greenwood, who is at present in charge of the 
secondary education section in the County Borough of 
Southend Education Department, had previous 
experience in administration in Grimsby, in Middlesex 
and in Germany, and teaching experience before his war 
service. 

* * * * 

Technical equipment at the National College of 
Horology and Instrument Technology is to be bought 
by the London County Council from the Ministry of 
Education for £12,000 and installed at the cost of a 
further £1,000 in various aided and maintained colleges. 
The National College will close in 1960 and its advanced 
courses will be transferred to Northampton College of 
advanced technology. 

* * * * 

London teachers set a good example when it comes to 
learning more about one’s job. There are about 17,000 
teachers in London’s primary and secondary schools 
and in the year which ended in July, County Hall 
received about 7,000 applications from them to attend 
special classes and lectures. Altogether, 167 courses 
were arranged for them and another twenty courses 
were arranged for teachers in further education colleges. 





EN -TOUT-CAS 


EXPERTS IN THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
ALL KINDS OF HARD COURTS AND SPORTS GROUNDS 


HARD COURTS 


Used for the British Hard 
Court Championships at 
Bournemouth and _ first-class 
Tournaments throughout the 
country. 


RUNNING TRACKS 


Including Santry Stadium, 
Dublin ; Cardiff Arms Park ; 
Melbourne; White City, 
London and Manchester ; 
Oxford University Athletic 
Club’s Ground, Iffley Road, 
Oxford ; Marlborough and 
Shrewsbury Schools, etc. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Designed and made (Standard 
or Special). 





CRICKET PITCHES 


“BITUTURF” Practice 
Pitches (Sole Makers) have 
been supplied to County 
Cricket Clubs, Corporations, 
Business Clubs, Colleges and 
Universities, etc. 


SQUASH COURTS 


Sole Makers of Carter’s and 
En-Tout-Cas Courts, which 
can now be economically 
and speedily constructed. 


PRICE LIST 


Published annually (92pp) of 
all kinds of Grass Seeds, 
Fertilisers, Sports Ground 
Equipment and Accessories 
(Please send for this). 


Booklets, Layouts, Specifications and Estimates, from: 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS (CO. LTD., Syston, Nr. Leicester 


Telephone : Syston 3322-3-4-5-6-7 
London Office: Harrods (4th Floor), Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (SLOane 8117-8) 












IS quickly 


warm and dry 
IN 
2 
SnolWhite 
ORYING CABINETS 


GAS AND ELECTRIC 


SnoWhite Drying Cabinets 
are used in most modern 
schools for drying clothes 
and teaching domestic 
science. There are 5 Models 
to suit all requirements. 


Finished eau-de-nil, cream 
or white. 


Please write for full 
particulars to the Sole 
Manufacturers : 


J. GLOVER & SONS LTD., 








101, GROTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.18 Phone: VANdyke 7755. 
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BOOK NOTES 











Friends and their Children, by Harold Loukes. 
9s. 6d. net.) 


The Society of Friends (Quakers) follow a faith and a way 
of life which is the quintescence of Protestantism—the 
assertion that in the last analysis faith is a matter not of 
authority, but of the relationship between the individual 
soul and God in which no third party can have a part. 
The spiritual and social influence of the Quakers has been 
out of all proportion to their small numbers and this has 
been in no small measure due to their methods of bringing 
up children. Their children are taught to seek truth by 
personal encounter and experience, to regard violence and 
injustice as great evils and to adopt sweet reasonableness 
and love of one’s neighbour as their springs of conduct. 
Any account of Quaker methods of education and upbringing 
is likely to be of interest to parents and educators, and this 
is particularly so when, as in this instance, it is written by 
one who is himself a member of the Society and also a 
trained educationist. Between a discussion of the aims and 
problems of religious education and an assessment of the 
ideal ‘‘end product”’ he surveys the progress of the 
enlightened upbringing of a child through infancy, the 
first years at school and adolescence, and gives a masterly 
summary of the principles and practice which characterize 
the schools which the Quakers have founded. A thoughtful 
and stimulating contribution to a problem which society in 
this country must solve if we are to save ourselves from 
lapsing into arid materialism.—C. 


(Harrap, 


* ” ” * 
Instructions to Young Chess Players, by H (solombek. 
(Museum Press, 12s. 6d. net.) 


This book lives up to its title : the author, who has been 
three times British Chess Champion, never loses sight of the 
young players for whom he is writing, both in the style 
in which he writes and the material he includes. ‘ The 
game of chess is such a fine one that it would be a pity not 
to play it as well as you can,” he begins. The more we 
know about a game the more we enjoy it, is his theme, and 
his obvious enjoyment of and zest for the game are infectious. 
To look through his pages is to make you reach for your 
chess-board—to study them thoroughly is to make you 
ashamed that your own game is no better than it is. This 
is a book that every school with a Chess Club will want to 
possess as a matter of course, and that every school without 
a Chess Club ought to acquire at once. After a couple of 
introductory chapters on the game in general, we have a 
full treatment of the end game, openings, the middle-game, 
an introducton to championship chess and a large collection 
of illustrative games with commentary. There are some 
helpful suggestions for further reading. The book is 
excellently produced.—C. 


* . * * 


Biology for the Young Citizen. Book 1. By M. Wilkinson, 
M.Sc. and E. C. Denne, B.Sc. (Macmillan, 8s. net.) 


Book II of ‘‘ Biology for the Young Citizen ’’—intended 
for the thirteen to fifteen age-group—has already appeared 
and has met with a well deserved measure of success. 
Book I now fills in the course, along similar lines, for the 
first two years in the secondary school. The emphasis in 
both books is on the human and social implications of 
biological principles. In this first book the pupil is 
introduced to the range of form and structure in living 


| plants and animals and an attempt is made to cultivate 
; habits of accurate observation and exact recording both in 

words and in drawings. Book I is essentially introductory, 
| but the pupils who have worked through it should be well 
| prepared for the more mature and demanding work in 
Book II. Both books contain plenty of suggestions for 
practical work and experiments.—C. 


* * * * 


Summary and Comprehension, by J. Byrne, M.A. and 
F. J. Regan, B.A. (University of London Press, 4s. net.) 
This is something more than just another book of passages 

for comprehension and précis. There are two very sound 
introductions to prose and verse comprehension and the 
passages themselves have been chosen and graded with 
unusual care. The authors have kept the requirements of 
the General Certificate ‘‘O’’ Level paper constantly in 
mind and have produced a useful class-book. One word of 
criticism—which applies also to most collections of this 
sort ; since the interest of the pupil might well be aroused by 
the passages chosen, it is a pity that (except in an 
“* Acknowledgment ”’ list in small print at the end, designed 
to overcome the copyright difficulty) there is no indication 
of the origin of the prose passages. The verse passages 
have been selected with a nice sense of how far boys and 
girls at this stage can be extended without their losing 
touch with the poet’s thought and feeling.—C. 


* * * * 


Textes Francais Classiques Et Modernes. 


“La Guerre de Troie N’aura Pas Lieu,’’ by Jean 


Giraudoux. Paper 5s. net, Boards 6s. 6d. net. 
“‘ Candide,’’ by Voltaire. Paper 5s. 6d. net, Boards 
7s. net. 


(University of London Press.) 


These are the first two volumes to appear in a new series 
designed to meet the needs of sixth form and first year 
university students. Each volume has a critical introduc- 
tion, an adequate set of notes and some useful biographical 
matter. The introductions are substantial and cover not 
only an examination of the art and structure of the 
individual work but also an account of the background 
against which it was written. The books follow the same 
excellent pattern of production that the publishers have 
adopted in their London English Literature series: the 
text is legible, the format is modern, and the books are neat 
and pleasant to handle. A most promising and acceptable 


venture.—C. 
+ . . 7 


Think of a Number. Books I and II. 2s. net each. 
Teacher’s Book 6d. By Grace A. Moss. (Basil Blackwell.) 


That we learn most readily and retain more permanently 
the things in which we are interested is an elementary 
principle of pedagogy, but one which writers of text-books 
do not always remember. In these two little “‘ number- 


game’”’ books the author, herself a Training College 
lecturer, has applied this principle to elementary 
mathematics. The purpose is that children should be 


encouraged to experiment with numbers so that they will 
discover for themselves properties and patterns, and will go 
on to deduce mathematical relationships. Every teacher of 
arithmetic in the junior school should have a set of these 
in his cupboard to be brought out when the class is in need 
of a mental tonic to reawaken interest. It should be made 
clear that these are not just number puzzles. The projects 
are carefully graded and each is designed to bring out some 
important number property. The teacher’s book makes 
clear the implication of some of the processes involved in 
more mathematical terms.—C. 
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THE 
ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


Founded in 1906 to bring together all who are interested in English language 
and literature and ail who are concerned with the teaching of English, and to 
uphold the standards of English writing and speech. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS , entitling members to all meetings of the 
Association, lectures, conferences, etc., to magazine English 
(published thrice yearly) and Presidential Address, News- 
Letters and Conference reports, £1 1s. per annum (or with 
Essays and Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies 
£2 2d 


CONTENTS of the 1958 autumn number of English (price to 

non-members, 5s.) include : 

Articles : ALFRED NOYES’ POETIC ACHIEVEMENT, Derek 
Stanford. 


THE STRUCTURE OF ‘THE DUCHESS OF MALFI’: 
AN APPROACH, Cecil W. Davies. 


REALISM IN THE DRAMA OF CHARLES READE: 
Shiela M. Smith. 


TOM BROWN AND COMPANY: SCHOLASTIC NOVELS 
OF THE 1850s, Margaret M. Maison. 


Poems by Isobel Cumming, P. J. Helm, Vernon Scannell, Margaret 
Stanley-Wrench, Margaret Willy, and others. 


Reviews of Books, Theatre Notes, Poetry Review, Recent Reading. 


The Secretary : 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 
8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W.7 











MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES for handicraft classes; Uncut 
moquette IIs. 6d. yard, Leathercloth 5s. 9d. yard, hessian, chair 
webbing, web stretchers, tacks, springs, spring cushion units, 
tension springs, Pirelli resilient webbing, Latex foam cushions, etc. 
pe | for = free list, W. Benfield, Ltd., 3, Villiers Road, 
ondon, N 








THEATRICAL AND FANCY DRESS.—Artistic, fresh, accurate, 
Moderate charges. Black Lion Costumes, 25, Sommerville Road. 
Bristol, 7. Telephone: 41345. 





FILMSTRIPS.—Over 3,000 titles for sale or return. Subjects from 
over 20 producers from one source. Catalogue free. See below. 





16mm. SOUND FILM HIRE LIBRARY. — Educational and 
entertainment subjects. Discount and block booking reductions. 
Nearly 1,000 titles. Write now for fully illustrated colour catalogue 
ree. John King (Films) Ltd., Film House, Brighton. 25918. 





ORGANISERS.—For your Christmas Bazaar, Dance or Party— 
Toys, Fancy Goods, Novelties, etc., at wholesale prices. Catalogue 
FREE from Fanfare Productions (C) 135, Canterbury Road, 
London, N.W.6. 





HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 





LONDON, S.W.1.—ST. GEORGE'S HOTEL, 25, Belgrave Road, Victoria, Vic 8870 
3 mins. Victoria and Coach Station. H. & C., E. Fires, ‘‘A.T.M. Radio.’’ Props. : 
Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Brand. 


CLIFTONVILLE.—RHONALLEA Hotel, Edgar Road, Thanet 23648. Everything 
tops. Good holiday assured. 50 rooms, radio, dancing, licenced. 7-10 gns. Grand 
Christmas Party. C.S.C.A. recommended. 











Buying new FURNITURE ? 
BE SURE YOU VISIT THE 


FURNITURE 


moe review pv 227d EXHIBI TION | 











S. TY ZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 
341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C.| 
Tel : SHOREDITCH 830! (Ten Lines) 
We make a speciality of Complete Equipments. 
NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE OF WOOD AND METALWORK, TOOLS 
AND MACHINERY FREE TO HEADMASTERS AND INSTRUCTORS 








HESWALL CAMP AND CLUB 
Broad Lane, Heswall, Cheshire 
Liverpool Boys’ Association country centre in Wirral offers facilities 
for SCHOOL JOURNEY parties in April, May and June, 1959. 


Merseyside’s Industry and Shipping, Cheshire’s Agriculture and the 
Welsh mountains are all within reach. 


Details, and suggested programmes if required, from the Warden. 











SPECIAL SALES SERVICE 
ALL MAKES. GUARANTEES. Attractive Credit Terms. 
Carpets, tape recorders, furs—I5% off. Furniture, washing 
machines, refrigerators, radios, television, fires, cameras, 
watches, etc., 124% discount. Cars 8%. 
Order by phone, post or call. Free delivery in Greater London. 
416, Victoria House, Southampton Row, W.C.1. Tel.: CHA 2270 














A SPECIAL RANGE OF 


FURSE 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


is made for School use 


Special attention is paid to safety, versatility, robustness and 
value for money. Hundreds of schools have been supplied 
in all parts of the country. May we send you details ? 

W. J. FURSE AND CO. LIMITED 
TRAFFIC ST., NOTTINGHAM. Also London, Manchester, Bristol. 

















TOYS AND NOVELTIES 


Over 600 different items of toys and novelties offered to 

School Government Chronicle readers at wholesale prices, 

write for catalogue, FANFARE PRODUCTIONS, 135, 
Canterbury Road, London, N.W.6. 














x CRISP, DOCUMENTARY — ! Typing. or Writ 
rm, carr. 








_ cam, qed: ye aed. 2rms. 8/9d. pe 2/6d. 
6 rms. 13/3d. +carr. 3/3d- 3 rms. 13/0d. +carr. 3/3d, 
8 rms. 17/44. + carr. 3/3d. 4 rms. 17/2d. +carr. 3/34 
Il rms. 23/6d. +carr. 3/6d. nix ; rms. ee teaer. at 

‘ rm. 3/ carr. 1/9d. x rm. le carr 

Oe ee ee te ae 3 rms. 17/6d.. +carr. 3/34. 
6 rms. 18/9d. +carr. 3/3d. 5 rms. 28/9d. _+carr. 3/6d, 
8 rms. 24/8d. +-carr. 3/6d. (Rm=480 sheets) tax paid 





WM. WARD, Stationer, 87 BROWNLOW RD., SOUTH SHIELDS 
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JOHN SaUem GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


Super Peeler & Washer 


TOTALLY ENCLOSED MODERN STREAMLINED DESIGN 


Attractive Hire Purchase Terms arranged. 
(@ PEELING TIME FROM 1 TO 3 MINUTES 


@ POTATOES PEELED 
WITH MINIMUM LOSS OF WEIGHT 


Special features include four alternative 


positions for chute and six alternative 


lubrication. Completely enclosed motor 
and power transmission. Machine sup- 
plied complete with all necessary 





| 
| positions for waste elbow. Automatic 
( 
\ 


water and electrical connections—ready 


for immediate use. Fully guaranteed. 


— — ———— Ee 


*% JOHN HUNT MACHINERY IS IN USE IN THE CANTEENS OF 
THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, ROLLS ROYCE, etc. 


Write for illustrated literature to the manufacturers : 


JOHN HUNT (BOLTON)LTD 


ALMA WORKS - RASBOTTOM,STREET - BOLTON - ENGLAND 
Telephone: BOLTON 5831-2 Telegrams: HUNT 5831/2 BOLTON 





Printed for : the P Propri rietors, The School G overnment Publishing Co,, Lid,, by THe Biruincuam PRINTERS, Lrp,, 42-44, Hill Street, Uirmingham 5, and 
Published at Cobhasa Hoyse, 24, lack Friars Lane, E.C 
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